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PREFACE. 



The City of KieflF has always been the battle-field of 
the Eastern and Western Churches ; and its University 
has^ since the institution of the Unia^ been the bulwark 
of the Russian Church against Latinism. 

The author of the following tract is a student of that 
University ; and his work is very curious, as giving an 
Eastern view of the Roman Liturgy. The occasional 
inaccuracies which it contains, — but which I have ndt 
thought it my duty to point out, — as showing the animus 
of the East, do not, to. my mind, impair its value; and 
his contrast between the two rites is ably drawn. 

I may take this opportunity of correcting a mistake 
in my ^^ Voices from the East J' I there said that a 
translation of the Orthodox Confession of Peter Mogila 
had never been published in English. I have since 
been informed (for I have not myself seen the book) 
that such a translation did appear in 1712 : apparently 
by a member of the Eastern Church. It may pro- 
bably be connected with the negotiations for re-union 
with that Church carried on by the Non- Jurors. 

J. M. N. 
Saokville GoLLsas, 
Julif 1, 1863. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



" Brethren," said the holy Apostle Paul to the Thes- 
salonian Christians, ^^ stand fast, and hold the traditions 
which ye have been taught/' Amongst these traditions, 
the preservation of which is so earnestly enjoined by S. 
Paul, the first place decidedly belongs to the Divine 
Liturgy, or to that sacred service at which the most 
Holy Mystery of the Eucharist takes place, given to the 
Apostles by Jesus Christ Himself, and through them 
to all believers in Him. Thus it is no curiosity, but 
the very importance of the Liturgy that prompts the 
question — as to how any individual Church has pre- 
served and does preserve this sacred rite, this valuable 
token of God^s unspeakable love to sinftd mankind. 

Without taking upon ourselves, at present, the duty 
of looking into the numerous Liturgies used by Chris- 
tian Churches scattered about the world, we will more 
especially confine our attention to the Liturgy of the 
Church of Borne. The very near relations borne to us 
by Roman Catholic Christians, — the self-persuasion of 
the Church of Rome that she alone has preserved the 
purity and infallibility of the true Apostolic Church, — 



Vlll INTRODUCTION. 

and as a result of this persuasion — a zeal not according 
to knowledge on the part of some Western preachers — 
joined to an effort of enforcing their own opinions and 
customs on others, — all this together makes an investi- 
gation into the Liturgy of the Church of Rome, a 
matter of no little importance. 

While offering to our readers an attempt at an his- 
torical sketch of (1) the Origin, (2) Substance, and (3) 
Difference of the Roman Mass, performed in all Churches 
submitted to the authority of the Pontiff of Rome, from 
that of the Orthodox Church, we wish not only to 
satisfy the curiosity of our countrymen, but also to 
show in what the present Church of Rome essentially 
differs from the Universal Orthodox Church, with regard 
to the manner of her conducting the holy Liturgy. 
The importance of our investigation enhances its diffi- 
culty. We offer, therefore, such fruits of labour as we 
have been able to bestow. 
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OF THE 



iloman Catliolic iLitursg. 



I. 

Origin op the Roman Liturgy. 

Until the eighth century, many liturgies, more or less 
differing from each other, were in use in the Western 
Churches. In Gaul, for instance, a liturgy, the so-called 
Gallican,^ was used; in Milan, that of S. Ambrose;^ 
in Spain, the Mozarabic, or Gothic* In England, or 

^ It was known in several copies, essentially alike, but somewhat dif- 
fering in several of its prayers. Its composition is ascribed to Hilary of 
Foictiers (see Hieron. Catal. Scrip. Ecdes.), to Yoconius, Bishop of 
Castella (Gennadius Massil. in Catal. Script. lUustr.), to Museus, Pres- 
byter of Massilia (id. ibid, et apud Burchardum, Ub. 3, cap. 97), to 
Sidonius (Bosquillot in tract, hist, de Sac. Liturg. Hb. 1, cap. 9.) 

^ Walafiridus Strabo, in lib. de B>eb. Ecclesiast. cap. 22, ascribes it 
to Ambrosius. But Joseph Yicecomes (lib. 4, de Bitibus Misss, cap. 22) 
traces its composition to the Apostle Barnabas. The Uturgy of Am- 
brosius has been published several times : 1560, 1594, 1640, and 1712. 
The last edition is 1853. 

3 The name of Mosarabs was given to the Spaniards (Mosarabes, from 
mixt-Arabes). [Bather : — *' The real derivation is simple enough : Arab 

B 



2 ON THE OBIGIN AND COMPOSITION 

rather Britain, the so-called Hibernian liturgy^ (Hiber- 
nica) was in use. The properly so-called Roman liturgy 
was only celebrated at Rome. But as soon as the Papal 
authority began to diffuse itself throughout the West, 
Roman rites and the liturgy also were gradually intro- 
duced everywhere where the Papal power gained access ; 
so that soon it was only in the Church of Milan, and 
in some of the dioceses of Spain, that the ancient litur- 
gies were retained.^ The subject of our investigation 
will be the Roman liturgy alone, such as it is now cele- 
brated in all Churches admitting the Papal authority 
over them. Our first question, then, will be — 

1. Whence does the Roman liturgy trace its origin? 

In the general opinion of Western writers, the Roman 
liturgy derives its origin from the Apostle Peter.^ This 

Arabe signifying an Arab by descent (like a Hebrew of the Hebrews). 
Arab moat-Arabe^ an Arab hj devotion, and the latter term gradually 
having been softened into Mozarabe^ and applied to the Liturgy." 
See the Editor's Essays on lAturgiology^ p. 131.] The composition of 
the Spanish liturgy is ascribed to Isidore. (Baron. Hist. Ecd. ad an. 
1063 ; Pinius, tract, theologico-chronologicufl de Liturg. Mozarab. Yide 
Acta Sanctor. edit. Bolkad. 1729, mens. Julii, torn, vi) 

1 Mabillon, Ub. i. cap. 2, de Liturg. Gkdlic. num. ziy. 

^ Gavanti Thesaur. aacr. rituum, torn. i. p. 24, seq. edit. 1763, Augustse. 

' Bkhop Lindanus even published in Antwerp (1585) a liturgy, 
under the title of *' Divinum sacrificium S. Ap. Petri," (to be found in 
the Max. Biblioth. Fatrum, t. ii. p. 14<, ed. Lugd. 1677.) Augttstine 
Qraaerta writes that there was in the Boman Church a constant tradi- 
tion of the origin of her liturgy, at least in its essential parts, from 
S. Feier, and for this reaaon very plaosibly admits the truth of this 
tradition. (August Crazer. de Apost. nee non antiquis Eeclesise Occid. 
Liturgiis. . . . August. Yind. 1786, 8, p. 37.) Bergier, in his Theo- 
logical Dictionary (Diet TheoL par M. TAbb^ Bergier, see word Gfre- 
gorien), and Wilhelm Augnsti, in his Archsological Inyestigations (see 
Denkwiirdigkeiten aus der christlich. Archeologie yon I. Ch. Wilh. 
AuguatL Band iy. p. 257, Leipsig, 1821), though not directly confirm- 
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opinion is founded on the testimony of Innocent I. 
(fifth century). Pope of Rome, who, it is afSrmed, says 
that the liturgy of the Church of Rome was handed 
down to her by the Apostle Peter.^ Though the ex- 
pressions used by Innocent, on which all these writers 
found their arguments, contain no direct allusion to the 
liturgy, still we cannot call their supposition false and 
entirely unfounded. It is very likely that S. Peter, 
while dwelling some time in Rome,^ celebrated the 
Holy Sacrament of the Eucharist, and thus by his own 
example and doctrine gave believers such instructions 
as were necessary for its celebration. But this same 
opinion can in no way give us reason to admit that th6 
whole of the Roman liturgy is to be ascribed to S. Peter, 
and that he was its writer. For in the time of Inno- 
cent I., as Muratori very justly remarks,^ there was 
no written form of a liturgy in use at Rome. Besides 
this, the very writers of the Church of Rome, while 

lug the opinion of the two former writers, still, when mentioning the 
tradition, which sajs that the Church in Bome was, daring the first 
centuries, guided bj the instructions as to the manner of conducting 
Divine Service given to her verbally by S. Peter, do not reject it. 

^ This is what Innocent says : " Quis enim nesciat aut non advertat, 
quod, a principe apostolorum Fetro Bomanse EcclesisB traditum est 
et nunc usque custoditur, ab omnibus debere observari? nee super- 
induci aut introduci aliquid quod auctoritatem non habeat, ant aliuhde 
accipere videatur exemphuu : prsesertim cum sit manifettom per omnem 
Italiam, Gtdlias . . . nullam instituisse ecclesiam, nisi eos quos vene- 
rabilis apostolorum Fetrus aut ejus sucoessores instituierint sacerdotes. 
. . . Oportet igitur nos hoc sequi, quod Bomana Ecclesia custodit, ^ 
qua eos principium accepisse non diiMum est." Ep. Fontif. ad Con- 
stant. Epist. XXV. p. 854. 

^ Tide Lact. de Mort. Fersec. c. 2. 

3 Lud* Ant. Murat. Dissert, de reb. Lit. cap. iiL p. 16, seq. Ejusdem 
Liturg. Bom. Yet. t. i. p. 11, Yenet. 1748 foL 

b2 



4 ON THE ORIGIN AND COMPOSITION 

unanimous in tracing the origin of their liturgy to the 
Apostle Peter, do not call him its composer and writer 
in its present form, but, on the contrary, very readily 
admit that its composition and further development is 
due to different persons, living in different periods of 
time. Thus Innocent III., Pope of Rome, in his ex- 
position of the liturgy, remarks, that the canon (the 
most essential and important part of the Roman liturgy) 
was composed "not by one author,^^ and at one cer- 
tain period of time, but in parts, by different persons, 
and at different times.^ The same idea is expressed by 
Radulph, Dean of Tongres, in his book on the observa- 
tion of the Canons,^ and also in the acts of the Council 
of Trent.3 And Gregory the Great, so revered for his 
deep erudition and saintly life, in his letter to John, 
Bishop of Syracuse, ascribes the composition of the 
canon of the Roman liturgy to some scholastic,* a 
thing he would never have done had its composition 
and written form belonged to the Apostle Peter, 
or to any of the Apostolic Fathers j for none of them 
were ever known under the name of scholastics.^ 
We can thus* draw no further conclusion from Inno- 
cent's words, even if they contain an allusion to the 

^ Vide apud Chemnitimn in Exam. Concil. Trident, par. ii. p. 291. 

2 Badulphns Decan. Tungr. in lib. de canon, observ. prop. 23. 

3 Concil. Trident, sessio 22, cap. iv. 

* Vide Opera M. Gregorii. Epistol. lib. vii. indictio ii. ep. 63, 
p. 230, edit. Antver. 1572. 

5 The consequence is^ that the liturgy published by Lindanus in Ant- 
werp, under the name of S. Peter, is most justly to be deemed spurious, 
as in fact it was looked upon by all immediately it appeared in print. 
See the testimony of Augusti, Denkwurdig. aus der christlich.* Archeol. 
band iv. Leip. 1821, p. 258. 
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liturgy, than that the Roman liturgy was composed 
after a form of celebrating the Holy Eucharist given .by 
S. Peter. 

2. Who composed the liturgy ? 

The composition of the Roman liturgy was the work 
of different persons, who at different times selected cer- 
tain passages from the Holy Scriptures, composed dif- 
ferent prayers, and introduced them at the celebration 
of the Holy Eucharist. We will name these persons in 
the order they are mentioned by Western writers of 
Church archaeology. Celestine I., Pope of Rome 
(418), following the example of Ambrose, who bor- 
rowed from the Greeks the custom of singing antiphons 
in the liturgy, was the first to introduce them into the 
Roman liturgy. In his forty-first rale he enjoined the 
singing of the hundred and fifty psalms — antiphonatim 
— at the beginning of the liturgy.^ On the authority 
of this rule, in the course of time, verses were selected 
from different psalms, and introduced into the liturgy ; 
verses known under the name of introitus, sung or read 
when the priest enters the altar, — of graduals, and 
other verses read after the epistle; verses so called, 
offer toria, ante saaijicium, and communiones et inter com- 
municandum. Many of the introits and graduals were 

* Vide on this and the subsequent parts of the liturgy — Strab. de 
Beb. Eccles. c. 22 ; also, Bemon. Abbat. de quibusdam reb. ad Missee 
officium pertinent, j Badulphi Decan. Tungr. in libr. de can. observ. 
propos. 23 ; Anastas. Bibliothecar. in libr. de yitis Fontific, under the 
name of the persons here mentioned; Gregor. Magn. Opera in vit& 
ejus, lib. ii. et in epist. Ub. vii. indict, ii. ep. 13, p. 230, edit. Antv. 
1572; Chemnit, in Examin. Concil. Trident, par. ii. p. 291, edit. 
Francf. 1615; Max. Biblioth. Patr. t. xviii. p. 56, 472, and t. xxTi. 
p. 300—314, ed. Lugdun. 1677. 
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borrowed before Gregory the Great from the Am- 
brosian liturgy, and some were composed by himself; 
the sequences (sequentise) were selected from the Scrip- 
tures by the Abbot Notkerus, and introduced into the 
liturgy by Pope Nicholas (in the ninth century) . The 
confession (confessio) read by the priest after the first 
introitus, which begins th§ liturgy, and after the psalm 
following, " Judge me, O God, and distinguish my cause,^^ 
was for the first time introduced into the Roman 
liturgy by Pope Damasus (870). The Kyrie Eleison 
and Christe Eleison Pope Sylvester (in the fifth century) 
borrowed from the Greeks, and Gregory the Great in- 
troduced them into the liturgy, as he says himself in 
his letters, and as is testified by his biographer, the 
deacon John. Ghry to God in the highest was for the 
first time ordered to be sung during the liturgy, but 
only on Christmas-day, by Pope Telesphorus, who lived 
in the second century; and afterwards Symmachus 
(sixth century) introduced this hymn into all the Sun- 
day and hoUday liturgies. Gregory the Great ordered 
it to be sung only when an Archbishop officiated, but 
only once a year, on Easter-day, if a priest alone offi- 
ciated the liturgy. 1 Stephen III. (eighth century), 
however, renewed the institution made by Symmachus. 
The reading of the Epistle and Gospel was introduced 
by Pope Alexander (second century), whereas Jerome 
arranged them in correspondence with the days of the 
week, and gave them the form they retained until the 
Council of Trent. The present order of daily readings 



^ See Missa Ghregor. M. in Sacramentar. ejus, p. 368, ed. AntT. 
1572. 
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in the Prayer Book of the Church of Borne was made 
at the Council of Trent. Different opinions are held as 
to who was the first to introduce the reading of the 
Symbol of Faith at the Roman mass. Innocent III. 
(twelfth century) attributes the introduction of the 
Nicene Creed into the Roman liturgy to Pope Damasus^^ 
an opinion sustained by Radulphus^ who thinks that 
Mark of Rome (339 a.d.) ordered the Nicene Creed to 
be read during the litui^y^ and Pope Damasus the 
Kiceo-Constantinopolitan one (387).^ Bingham, on the 
contrary, supposes that it was not before the eleventh 
century, and by order of Benedict VIII.,^ that the 
creed began to be used during the Roman mass. This 
supposition of Bingham is, however, a good deal weak- 
ened by the fact, that the Niceo-Constantinopolitan 
creed is met with in the liturgy of Gelasius (sixth cen- 
tury), published by Thomasius.* The composition of the 
^hort prayer {orate pro mefratres), in which the priest 
invites the people to supplicate God to accept the sacri-* 
fice offered, is generally attributed to Leo I. of the third 
century. The preface to the canon of the liturgy (pre- 
fatio), in which the priest thanks and praises the Lord 
for His benefits, was composed by Gelasius (sixth cen- 
tury ;) and the seraphic hymn, Holf/y holy, which ends it 

^ Innooent. HE. lib. iL de Mysteriifl misssB, cap. 49. 

^ Badulph. Decan. Tungrens. de Canon, obsarantii. 

8 Origin. Eccles. Bingh. t. iv. lib. 10, c. 4, §. 18, p. 114. 

^ Vide Liber Sacram. Bomanse EccL 1680 an. edit. Muratoris, Bomee. 
Angusti, discoyering in it some insertionef, later than the time of Gela- 
sius, points to the Niceo-Constantinopolitan creed, which in this litnrgy 
is without the addition of the Filioqiie, as a. proof of its antiquity. 
See Archeol. August, iy. band, p. 260. 
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at present, was introduced into the liturgy by Pope 
Sixtus I., the Roman, in the second century. 

The part of the canon, Te igitur clementissime Pater, 
is ascribed to Clement I. ; the other part, communicantes 
et memoriam venerantes, in which, through the interces- 
sion of the Mother of God and all the saints, God^s 
aid is supplicated, was composed by Pope Syricius (about 
388). The prayer beginning with the words, Hanc 
igitur oblationem servitutis nostra, sed et cuncta familia tua, 
&c., in which peace and the acceptation of the offering 
is prayed for, was composed by Leo I., and then en- 
larged and somewhat changed by Gregory the Great in 
the sixth century. The short narration of the institu- 
tion of the Eucharist by Jesus Christ, Qui pridie quam 
pateretur, accepit panem, &c., and the prayer following, 
Unde et memores, Domine, &c., are ascribed to Alexander I. 
(110). To the prayer immediately following the last 
one, Supra qua (sc. oblata munera) propitio ac sereno vultu 
respicere digneris. Leo I. added the words, sanctum sa- 
crificium, immaculatam hostiam} The short introduction 
to the LoRD^s Prayer, Praceptis salutaribus moniti est . . , 
audemus dicer e : Pater noster, was composed by Gregory 
the Great. The prayer to Jesus Christ, Lamb of God, 
Who takest away the sins of the world, thrice repeated 
after the breaking of the sanctified bread, was intro- 
duced into the liturgy by Pope Sergius I, (seventh cen- 
tury), and the Benedicamus Domino by Pope Leo the 
Great. Placeat tibi, sancta TVinitas, obsequium servitutis 
mea, the last prayer in the liturgy, handed down by 
Bishop Martial, a disciple of the Apostles, was intro- 

^ Vide in oper. ejus. (Max. Bibl. Patr. torn. vii. p. 380, ed. Ant- 
werp.) 
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duced into the mass by S. Ambrose. By whom the 
remaining prayers were introduced into the liturgy is 
utterly unknown. All that has been said, however, 
tends to show that the different parts of the Roman 
liturgy were composed by different persons living in 
different periods of time. Hence of itself another ques- 
tion arises — 

3. Who laid down the Roman liturgy in writing, and 
gave it its present form ? 

It is very diflBcult to discover who was the first writer 
of the Roman mass. All writers who have treated on 
the origin of the Western liturgies either pass over the 
question as to who gave the Roman liturgy a written 
form, or positively aflBrm that its first writer is unknown. 
Le Brun alone speaks about this subject somewhat pre- 
cisely : according to his opinion, the Roman liturgy re- 
ceived a written form not earlier than the year 440.^ 
One might suppose that Pope Leo, who lived at that 
time, was the first writer of this liturgy ; for there is a 
liturgy known under his name, and published by Joseph 
Bianchini in Rome in 1735,^ the most ancient liturgy 
the Church of Rome has. But no mention is made of 
Leo as a writer of the liturgy, either by his contem- 
porary Gennadius, who continued Jerome's catalogue 
of Church writers, and in the seventieth chapter of his 
work enumerates the works of Pope Leo; or by the 
deacon John, the biographer of Gregory the Great, 
who, in the fifteenth and twentieth chapters of his his- 
tory, describes the changes made by Gregory in the 

* Le Brun, Explication des Cerem. de la Messe, torn. iii. p. 137. 
^ Called Codex Sacramentorum Yet. Eomanse EccL, a S. Leone P. 
confectus — in prolegom. ad Anast. Biblioth. fol. torn. iy. ed. Bom. 

b3 
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liturgy of his predecessors; nor does Gregory him- 
self say anything about this^ though in his letter to 
John^ Bishop of Syracuse^ he does make mention of 
the writer of the canon of the Roman liturgy. ^ We 
may doubt, then, the genuineness of the liturgy, 
composed by Pope Leo, the more so as Muratori, 
who collected and critically reviewed the Western 
liturgies, positively affirms that this liturgy was only 
compiled about Leo's time, before Felix and Gelasius 
became Popes.^ We cannot, however, reject the an- 
tiquity of this liturgy, for it bears evident marks of 
very early origin. Thus Biblical passages are quoted 
in it from the ancient Itala, i. e., the Bible translated 
into Latin before Jerome, and not from the Vulgate. 
There are no special services in it in honour of the con- 
fessors, the assumption and birth of the Mother of God, 
services which appear after Leo's time. We must con- 
sequently admit that the first written exposition of the 
Roman liturgy appeared in the beginning of the fifth 
century, and that the first written liturgy is that known 
under Leo's name. 

Pope Gelasius increased the number of prayers and 
hymns used before his time, composed services for the 
newly instituted festivals of the saints, gave the Roman 
liturgy its proper form, and laid it down in his book of 
mysteries.3 In the sixth century Gregory the Great 

1 Epist. lib. Tii. indict. 11, epiBt. 63. 

3 Llid. Ant. Murator. Liturg. Bom. Yetiis . . . aocedit Misaale 0o- 
ticiiiu . . . Tenet. 1748. Dissert, prselimin. p. 22, De rebus Litnrg. 
cap. iii. xvi. 

3 See Gennad. de Scriptor. eccles. edit. pTpriani, Jen. 1698, pag. 
471, in 4. 
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revised, abridged, and laid down in writing the work of 
Gelasins. He added a good deal to the liturgy of 
Gelasius, some parts he left; out, and many other parts 
he only changed, ordering to read the Loed's prayer 
before the breaking of the holy bread ; whereas before 
his time it was read afterwards.^ Gregory's liturgy 
was introduced into general use, and was retained 
till the Council of Trent. But in the course of this 
period of time, when occasion was offered to com- 
pose services for days of new festivals and saints, 
some of the composers generally borrowed the prayers 
from Gelasius's book, and others firom that of Gre- 
gory, whilst others composed them themselves. Hence 
arose a difference in the service books, different errors 
crept into the liturgy, and Gregory's liturgy was spoilt 
by different additions and insertions. To preserve its 
uniformity and clear it of different errors, a decision 
was made at the Council of Trent to correct the liturgy, 
and give it a new and better form. In consequence of 
this decision Pope Pius V. intrusted the revision of the 
Kturgy to some learned men of the time. They having 
collected the old, genuine copies of the service books^ 
preserved in the Vatican and other libraries, and after 
comparing the works of different writers on the liturgy, 
guided by them, composed services for all the days of 
the year, made a detailed exposition of the rites per- 
taining to the celebration of the mass, and made up a 
new service book, which was printed in Rome under 
Pius V. (in 1570,) and given out for general use in the 
Western Church. In the course of time this book also 

1 See Vita Gregor. M. lib. ii. cap. 18, 26 ; also Epist. Greg. M. lib. 
▼ii lip. 68. Gompafe Gi«gory's maBS with that of Oelasiuft* 
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became a good deal corrupted, owing to the liberty given 
in printing and reprinting service books. Pope Clement 
VIII. having once more revised it, published it in 
Rome in 1604, and prohibited its being printed any 
where but in Rome. After Clement, Urban VIII. 
again revised and corrected it, and published it for the 
third time in Rome, in 1634, allowing its employment in 
other places, on condition that all new editions should 
be carefully revised, and agree with the service book of 
the Church of Rome. After the time of Urban VIII. 
the Roman liturgy underwent no further changes, and 
now exists among Western Christians in the same form 
it received from the hands of Urban VIII. 

This short glance at the origin of the Roman Catholic 
liturgy is suflBcient to show, that though it, like the 
liturgy of the orthodox Church, traces its origin from 
Apostolic times, still its history is stamped with a 
different character, and tells but little in its favour; 
for (1) it was composed by different persons at different 
times, was oftentimes changed and reformed; (2) it 
received a written form a great deal later than our 
liturgy (orthodox,) for it received that form for the 
first time in the fifth century, whereas S. Basil's liturgy, 
used by our Church, was written by him, as is well 
known, about the middle of the fourth century; (3) 
the present form of the Roman liturgy belongs to later 
times. It was given it by the Tridentine decision, in 
the second half of the sixteenth century. But the 
orthodox Greco-Russian Church has retained the an- 
cient liturgy in the very form it received from S, Basil 
the Great, and its abridger, S. John Chrysostom. The 
few hymns introduced into it later do not destroy its 
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ancient form or entireness.^ The best proof of this is 
to be found in comparing the liturgy now performed 
in the orthodox Church with the ancient copies of these 
liturgies. 



II. 

The whole substance of the liturgy of the Church of 
Rome may be divided into two principal parts : the first 
(preparatory) consisting in the chanting of sacred 
hymns, reading of the Holy Scriptures, and preparation 
or oblation of the substance necessary for the Sacra- 
ment, concluding with the preface to the canon; the 
second comprising the canon of the mass, or the conse- 
cration of the host and communion. 



III. 

Difference between the Liturgy of the Church 
OF Rome and that of the Orthodox Church. 

On reading the liturgy of the Church of Rome, we 
find that, notwithstanding its similarity to the liturgy 
of our orthodox Church, there is still a considerable 
diflerence between them. In what then does this dif- 
ference consist ? 

^ Such as the Only-begotten Son, the Trisagion, the Cherubic hymn, 
instead of the ancient hymn, " Let all human flesh be silent.'* 
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a. The Jloman liturgy differs from ours in its very 
name. That divine rite^ at which the great and solemn 
Sacrament of the Eucharist takes place^ from the very 
beginning of Christianity was known amongst us, 
besides other names/ generally under the name of ^^ the 
liturgy y^'^ whereas the Romans call it mass. This last 
appellation, according to Baronius, it received from the 
Hebrew or Chaldee word missag, meaning an offering or 
sacrifice to God.^ The general opinion, however, of 
most of the Western writers is, that this appellation 
received its origin from the usual exclamation, ite Missa 
estj^ made now at the very end of the liturgy, but for- 
merly at the end of the liturgy of the catechumens.^ 
This appellation most likely originally found its way in 
the mouth of the people, and became generally used 
about the fifth century, for it is met with in the works 
of Ambrose of Milan and Cassian. 

b. The place and time of the celebration of the 
liturgy presents another point of difference between the 
Western Church and ours. In our Church the liturgy 
is said in a church having its altar to the east, and 
in which the place where the Holy Sacrament is cele- 

* See " Exposition of the Liturgy," by Dmitreysky. Fourth edition. 
Moscow, 1807. Pp. 6, 7. Bingh. Orig. Ecclesias. t. y, lib. 13, § 8, 
page 16, where many quotations on this subject are adduced from 
ancient writers and Fathers of the Church. 

' The Fathers of the Eastern Church also called the liturgy *Upovpylay 
MviTTaytayia, &c. 

s Baronii " Annales," torn. i. page 183. 

^ Corresponding to the exclamation, ^* Let us go in peace t*' in our 
liturgy. 

^ Instead of the exclamations anciently used, such as, ** CateehumenSf 
go forth f* &c 
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brated, is separated from the other parts of the church 
by a screen — iconosiasis. In our churches, besides, 
there is one table in the centre of the altar on which 
the antiminsion is placed, containing a particle of relics, 
and a table for offerings on which the host is prepared. 
With the Roman Catholics, on the contrary, the churches 
are often built with the altars towards the west, — 
they have no iconosiasis, — contain two or three open 
(so-called) altaria, constructed close to the very wall, 
and not separated from each other, as with us, by a 
partition. There are no tables of offerings, and the 
host is prepared on the centre table.^ Besides this, 
several priests are allowed to perform mass at the same 
time on different altars, in one and the same church ; 
though, in this case, one of them is read aloud, {missa 
cantata^ and the others in a low voice, (the so-termed 
misstB lecta). Then, again, one and the same priest can 
celebrate^ several masses on one and the same day and 
on the same altar, — a thing our Church does not permit. 
During Lent, in our Church, the ordinary liturgy is 
substituted by the liturgy of 'Hhe Pre-sanctified ;^' 
whereas, in the Church of Rome, with the exception of 
Good Friday, one liturgy alone is celebrated throughout 
the whole year, though with some small changes cor- 
responding to each day.^ 

* With this exception only, that before the commencement of the 
mass, the azyme for the Eucharist is chosen by the priest in the sacristy, 
and being there placed on a paten, is brought out with the chalice^ and 
other sacred utensils, and placed on the altar. 

3 See Institut. Gatech. Fug. t. ii. page 680 ; also in Frincip. Missa) 
B. de defectib. circa Miss, occurrent.'* sec. 9, 4. 

^ Besides this liturgy, the Romans also have a liturgy of the Pre^ 
sanctified; but the latter is celebrated only once a year, on Gk>od 
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c. Another difference between the liturgies is easily 
seen on comparing the sacred utensils and rites used in 
both Churches. Many of those objects which compose 
a necessary part in oiir Church at the celebration of 
the Eucharist^ do not exist in the Church of Rome. 
Others have either a different form from ours, or a 
different use. Thus, instead of our antiminsion on the 
altar-table, consecrated by a Sishop, the Church of 
Bome requires that in the centre of each altar-table 
there should necessarily be a small stone plate,^ con- 
secrated by a Bishop or Abbat, with proper authoriza- 
tion from the Pope, containing a particle of relics, 
without which no liturgy can be celebrated. On this 
plate, or, as the Romans call it, sacra petra, a white so- 
called corporale is laid, on which during service the 
paten, with the azyme and the chalice, are placed.^ 
There is no asterisk, which in our Church is placed over 
the holy bread on the paten; no holy sponge, spear, 
and spoon; and no Gospel adorns the altar-table, as 
with us. The form and use of the holy vestments 

Friday, when no liturgy is held in our Church. The difference between 
this liturgy and the mass consists in its beginning not with antiphons, 
but by the reading of the Old and the New Testament, — and that after 
the prayers following the reading of the Scriptures, the canon to the 
Cross is sung. It differs from the same liturgy in our Church, in that 
the agnus prepared for it beforehand, is not saturated with the Blood 
of Christ, as in our Church. 

^ It is called " Fetra sacra, ara lapidea, altare portabile," and must 
be made such a size, that the paten and the wider lower part of the 
chalice can be placed upon it. 

2 This " corporale" in its form and use resembles our aniimituiony 
differing in that (1) it contains no relics, and (2) is only blessed, 
(benediciiur,) and not consecrated, {consecratur,) for use at Divine 
Service, 
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which the priest puts on at the beginning of mass^ are 
as follows : — 

1. The amice, which somewhat resembles our voS" 
douch, (covering for chalice and paten,) is used to cover 
the neck and shoulders, to which it is attached by 
ribbons. 2. The alba, in its form and use resembling 
our priest's sticharion. 3. Belt-cingulum. 4. Mani- 
puluSy a short orarion, bent in the form of a yoke, and 
worn only on the left hand. 5. The stola, in its use at 
the celebration of the liturgy and other Sacraments, 
does not differ from our epiirachilion, but in form is the 
same as our deacon's orarion. The priest winds it 
round his neck, and having brought the ends crossways 
on his breast, attaches it to his- belt. The bishop wears 
the stole with both the ends hanging down on his chest, 
and the Pope wears it at all times and everywhere. 6. 
The casula or planeta, somewhat resembling our epis- 
copal saccoSy except that it has no sleeves and fastenings 
at the sides, and has rounded ends before and behind.^ 
We see from this description in what the Romish 
vestments differ from ours. The prayers read when 
the vestments are put on, also differ from those read 
in our Church.^ Then again, in the Church of Rome, 
it is customary to have the vestments made of the five 

^ Besides these yestments, 4^ere are some other ones ; but they are 
either worn only at appointed times, or else belong exclusively to 
bishops. "We have enumerated those vestments only which are in 
constant use, and without which the priest cannot perform the liturgy. 
The other vestments we will pass over in silence. 

2 In this case, the point of difference is, that our priest, preparing 
for service, reads, when robing, verses from the Psalms and prophecies, 
which serve to explain the meaning of each sacred vestment, whereas, in 
the Eoman Church, short prayers are expressly composed for this occasion. 
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following colours ; white, red, green, violet and black. 
With regard to other sacred rites, the liturgy of the 
Church of Borne differs from ours, in that it admits 
genuflexions throughout the whole of the year, whereas 
with us, they are not allowed during liturgy on certain 
days. The sign of the cross is made by the Roman 
Catholic, by bringing the hand without joining the 
fingers, from the left shoulder to the right one. In the 
same way, the Roman Catholic Priest, when blessing 
the people, does not join the fingers of his hand, 
but makes the sign of the cross with his unbent 
hand, from right to left. In general, all petty rites 
are defined with the most minute accuracy in the 
Roman missal, so that the Priest cannot turn to the 
people, lift up his hands, elevate his eyes to heaven, 
take the chalice, or any other sacred utensil, in any 
other way but the one shown in the ritual part of the 
mass.^ 

Besides this, in the Roman liturgy, there are no 
introits,^ of which we have two — the minor one with 
the Gospel, and the great one at the time of the 
cherubic hymn. Instead of them, in the Church of 
Bome, the missal is transferred from the right cor- 
ner of the altar to the middle, and then to its left 
comer, just before the reading^ of the Gospel. In the 
same way, the chalice is placed in the centre of the 

^ The rules laid down for these cases, are sometimes very corioos. 
I^ e.g., the liturgy is celebrated on an altar, turned to the east, then 
the priest, when addressing the people, does not turn his whole body 
to the people as usual, but only his &ce, saying, '' Dominus vobiscumy" 
or, " pax vobiscum." Tide Bitus celeb. Miss. y. 8. 

[7 In the Eastern sense.] 
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altar-table^ after the wine and water have been poured 
into it. 

d. With regard to the materials necessary for the Sacra- 
ment of the Eucharist, the Boman liturgy differs from 
ours in that, with us, there must be five oblations 
(prosphoras) in the Eucharist — one for the Agnus, and 
the rest in the honour of saints, (whose names are 
shown in the missal) and in remembrance of different 
persons, departed and living. With the Romans, on 
the contrary, the liturgy is performed on one round 
azyme ; true, at times, other smaller azymes are con- 
secrated, but they are offered, not in remembrance of 
different persons, but for the communicants.^ And 
whereas the Church of Rome uses azymes, she has 
none of those preparatory rites, which are observed with 
us at the proskomidia. Then again, the bread, when 
changed into the body of Christ, is with us broken 
into four parts, and with the Romans into three. 

The wine with us is mixed with water twice, once 
during the Proskomide, and then after being changed 
into the Blood of Christ, before the time of communion. 
With the Romans, the wine is mixed with water once — ' 
at the beginning of the liturgy. As if, instead of our 
sacred rites at the Proskomide, the Romans, from fear 
of poisoning, have a rite which originated from an 
unfortunate case in the middle ages, the rite of " scrut- 
inizing,^' unworthy this most holy sacrament. This rite 
is the following : when the Pope performs mass, three 
azymes are used instead of one ; at the conclusion of 
the Creed, the cardinal-deacon, taking two of the azymes, 

^ Vide Cateohis. Puget. torn. iL p. 732. 
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touches the chalice and paten outside and inside with 
them, and then hands them to the sacristan, who eats 
them, looking at the Pope, as a proof of their contain- 
ing no poison. The remaining third azyme, is used 
for the Eucharist. ^^Can any thing more awful be 
invented ;" let us say, using the words of a respected 
witness of this rite, — ^^ and how can the Romans join on 
one paten, the ^ scrutinized^ bread of death with the 
future bread of life?^^' The wine and water undergo 
a similar examination before being poured into the 
chalice. The cardinal-deacon also hands them over, 
in the presence of the Pope, to the sacristan, who 
takes them before they are poured into the chalice.^ 
There is not a shadow of any thing similar in our 
Church. 

e. Another difference between our liturgy and that of 
the Church of Rome, arises in the very form of com- 
munion. The Western Church, allowing the clergy to 
communicate of Christ's mysteries in both kinds — that 
of bread and wine — offers to the people in general, one 
element of the Sacrament, the. Body of Christ. And 
on Good Friday, when the liturgy of the Presanctified 
is celebrated in the Church of Rome, the clergy also 
partake but of one kind — the Body of Christ^ — and 
though laymen are ordered to receive the Sacrament in 
the same way, still, on this day, they are not allowed 
to communicate, except in case of dangerous illness.* 

1 Vide Letters from Eome. S. Petersb., 1847, 2nd edit., part i. 
pag. 177. 

2 Ibidem. 

3 Vide Missale Eomanum, feria sexta major hebdom. in parasceve. 

* Vide " Diyine Service in the Western Church," by Seredinsky. S. 
Petersb., 1849, art. 2, p. 36. 
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Infants, till seven years old, are not admitted to com- 
munion at all. It is in this self-willed way, that the 
Church of Rome disposes of the holiest and most solemn 
mystery of Christ! Our Church on the contrary, 
holding fast to Christ's words, " Drink ye all of it,'^ 
S. Matt. xxvi. 27, ordains that all believers should 
receive the holy Sacraments in both kinds — both bread 
and wine. With us therefore, during the liturgy of the 
Presanctified, both the clergy and people communicate 
of both kinds, for the Agnus consecrated beforehand, 
is saturated on the Sunday beforehand, with the Blood 
of Christ. 

Then again, with us, no believer is prohibited from 
communicating at any time, when liturgy is celebrated, if 
properly prepared to do so beforehand. Besides, in our 
Church, both deacons, priests, and bishops, communi- 
cate in one way — all of them receiving the Blood of 
Christ, by applying their lips to the chalice ; whereas, 
in the Church of Rome, in some places, the priests 
drink of the Blood of Christ by means of a peculiarly 
constructed tube,* and the Pope, forgetful of his Lord's 
words : if they (believers) drink any deadly thing it shall 
not hurt them,^ when about to communicate, never 
touches the cup of life with his lips, but imbibes 
the Blood of Christ, by means of a gold tube with 
a sponge inside it.^ " What has the self-will of the 
Popes not invented, since the time they have placed 
themselves above the canons, and denied the chalice to 

* Vide Seredinsky, art. 1, p. 40. 
2 S. Mark xri. 17, 18. 

8 See " Letters from Rome," 2nd edit, part i., p. 178, and Seredinsky, 
art. 1, p. 40. 
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the laity^ contrary to the plain injunction of our Lord : 
drink ye all of it, finding out a new mode of communion for 
themselves,^ 

f. Further, the canonical law of the Church of 
Borne ordains, that wherever the liturgy be celebrated, 
it should be celebrated together with other Church 
services in the Latin tongue, and strictly forbids its 
translation, for Church uses, into other languages. In 
eastern Churches, on the contrary, the liturgy is cele- 
brated in the original language of the country: in 
Greece, in Greek ; in the Slavonian territories, in Sla- 
vonic, &c. And then no prohibition exists for trans- 
lating the liturgy, as weU as other Church books, into 
the language of newly converted nations. 

ff. In its substance, the Roman liturgy is shorter 
than ours. Our liturgy consists of three parts; the 
Proskomide, the liturgy of catechumens, and the 
liturgy of the faithful; whereas, the Roman liturgy 
has only the two last parts ; the first contains all 
there is in the liturgy, from its beginning to the 
creed; and the last beginning with the creed to the 
end of the mass.^ No Proskomide exists in the Church 
of Rome. 

h. There is no essential difference in the substance of 
the prayers and hymns, between the Roman liturgy and 
ours ; for with the exception of the first prayer in the 
canon of mass, the Roman liturgy contains and expresses 
the same ideas as are contained in the prayers of our 
liturgy, though sometimes in other words and more con- 

1 " Letters fifom Eome," 2nd edit, part i., p. 179. 
' Such a divisiou of the Uturgy is made by the very writers of the 
Church of Borne. 
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dsely. The difference consi^s in that, 1, the Roman 
mass contains prayers, hymns, and psalms, used either 
all the year round, or on appointed days, which either 
do not exist in our liturgy, or are used at other Divine 
services : 2, many of the prayers and hymns used in 
our liturgy, do not exist in the Roman mass : and 3, 
that many of them do not stand in the same place as in 
our liturgy. Thus, in the Church of Rome, the 42nd 
Psalm, and the confession are always read during the 
liturgy, instead of which, with us, the officiating priest 
reads the so-called introit prayers before the closed holy 
gates. In the first prayer of the canon of the mass, 
the Roman priest supplicates God, to vouchsafe tq 
govern the Catholic Church of Rpme, throughout the 
world ; whereas, there is no such supplication in the 
prayers of the Orthodox liturgy. Oftentimes the Gloria 
in Excelsis is sung during mass, whereas with us it is 
sung at matins. The verses of Fsalm cxl., ^^let my 
prayeTy* &c., are always read, whereas with us they are 
sung at vespers, and the liturgy of the Presanctified. 
The creed is only read in the Roman liturgy on appointed 
days, and with us every day. The trisagion is only 
sung once ih the year (on Good Friday) at the liturgy 
of the Presanctified, in the Church of Rome, and with 
us it is only on special days^ that it is substituted by 
the hymn, ^^ Those who have been baptized in Christ,^' 
&c. There are none of our ectenias in the Roman 
liturgy ; the prayer read at the minor introit is wanting, 
as well as the hymn, '^ Only-begotten Son," together 

1 On Christmas Day, Epiphany, Lazarus* Saturday, and Saturday 
in Passion Week. In uicient times, the catechumens were usually 
baptized on these days. 
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with the prayer for the catechumens (which, by the by^ 
shows the late origin of the real Roman Mass). The 
Church of Rome has not the Cherubic Hymn, — the In- 
vocation of the Holy Ghost and the words pronounced 
with us at the consecration and transubstantiation of 
the Holy Mysteries ; neither has she the prayer to the 
Mother of God, &c. The living and the dead are re- 
membered in our Liturgy at first during the Proskomide, 
and then after the consecration of the Host ; whereas 
in the Church of Rome the dead are remembered after 
the consecration of the Host, and the living in the be- 
ginning of the Canon of Mass. And as regards the 
remembrance of the living and the dead, the Church of 
Rome has a rule which does not exist in our Church, 
viz., that there is no need of naming the persons re- 
membered, but only to remember them mentally ; and 
if there is a great number of them, the Priest, to save 
time and trouble, is allowed to remind himself of the 
living and dead, for whom he is about to pray, — before 
the Liturgy, — and then during Mass at the place ap- 
pointed to think of all generally.^ Whereas in our 
Church the custom of the ancient Church universal is 
followed out: '^We then pray,^' says S. Chrysostom, 
^'for the universe, and pronounce the names of the 
living and dead, — together with the Martyrs, Confessors, 
and Priests.^'^ 

h. In the Church of Rome, the order of daily read- 
ings of the Scriptures is different to the order kept in 

* See in prino. Missalis Soman.; ritus celebrand. Miss. viii. 3, 
ix. 2. 

2 In 1 Corinth. Horn. xxi. n. 5. See also the Proskomide of S. 
Chrysostom's Liturgy. 
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our Church ;i on certain days certain parts of the Apo- 
calypse are read,^ whereas in our Church it is never 
read. At times, instead of the Epistle^ passages from 
the Old Testament are read, which in our Church are 
read at appointed times at Vespers. Lastly, at the end 
of the Roman Liturgy, the first chapter of S. John, 
from verse 1 to 15, is always read, excepting those 
Sundays on which an holyday falls, in which case the 
Gospel from John, read after Liturgy, is substituted by 
the Gospel ordered for the holiday, and the Sunday 
Gospel is read in the middle of the Liturgy .^ 

I. In a dogmatical respect, the doctrine of the Romans 
on the Liturgy nearly entirely agrees with the doctrine 
of our Church, excepting thp opinion on the time of 
consecration of the Host. Namely, — ^the Western 
Church teaches, that the bread and wine at the Liturgy 
are consecrated and transubstantiated into the Body 
and Blood of Christ at the pronunciation of our Lord's 
words : This is My Body ; this is My Blood ;* for which 
reason in the Roman Missals a remark precedes them 
that they are the words of consecration. Our Church 
teaches, that the consecration of the bread and wine 
takes place at the time of the hymn : We sing unto 
Thee . . . when the officiating Priest, after pronouncing 
the Saviour's words, when instituting the Sacrament of 

^ At the end of the work a comparatiYe table of ancient readings from 
the Gospel and Epistle, at the Grseco-Bussian and Boman Liturgy, is 
added. 

2 E.g., 28th December, in Festo Innooentium, ch. xiv. 1 — 6 from 
the Apocalypse is read. 

3 See in princ. Missalis B. Bubric. gener. xiii. 2, de Erang. S. Joannis. 
* Vide Catech. Puget. p. 718, torn. ii. 

C 
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the Eucharist^ prays unto God to send down His Holy 
Ghost on the oblations^ and to transubstantiate the 
bread into the true Body of Christ, and the wine into 
the true Blood of Christ, and blessing the Holy Host 
says: And make this bread the precious Body of Thy 
Christ ; and what is in the cup the honoured Blood of Thy 
Christ, changing them by Thy Holy Ghost. True, there 
is no direct mention made in our Missals as to the 
precise time of the transubstantiation of the Holy 
Host ; but one can safely conclude about the time from 
the substance of the Liturgy and from the doctrine of 
our Church on this subject.^ 
j. Lastly, according to the opinion of some in the 

^ See '* Orthodox Confession of the Catholic Apostolic Church of the 
East. Ed. Moscow, 1831, p. 87. With respect to TV'antubftanUation, 
the difference between the Church of Borne and that of the East con- 
sists simply in a difference of names. (nPECym^IECTMEfllE — 
IIPE«IO}KEHIE.) The Catholics teach thus : in Eucharisti^ rema- 
nent sola panis et vini species. Substantia autem panis versa est in 
corporis Christi substantiam, et substantia yini in sanguinis Christi sub- 
stantiam." Cat. Puget. p. 208, tom. ii. Cone. Trident. Sess. 18, Can. 2. 
In like manner our Church teaches : that (in the Eucharist) the very 
substance of the bread and the very substance of the wine are changed 
into the substance of the true Body and Blood of Chbist .... so that 
t^eir species alone remain subject to our yiew. Vide Orthod. Confess, 
of the Cath. Ch. of the East, p. 87. And again : the bread and 
wine, after being rightly consecrated by a lawful Priest, are dianged 
into the substance of the Body and Blood of Chbist, so that after the 
consecration of the Host, it is not the substance qf bread that remains, 
but the substance of the Body of Christ, concealed under the form and 
coYering of the bread. Likewise not the substance of wine, but the sub- 
stance of the Blood qf Christ, concealed under the form and covering of 
wine. Stone of Faith, P. i p. 208. [It must, however, be remarked 
that the Eastern Church, while adopting the term fierotftrtwo'is, ex- 
pressly declares that she does not define the manner of the change 
(which Bome does) : " for this is known to God only.'*] 
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seventh centTiry,i but most likely in the fifteenth cen- 
tury,2 organs were introduced into use in the Church of 
Borne (and at present even other musical instruments 
are allowed) during the celebration of the Liturgy. 
Soon they came to be generally used in the Western 
Churches, being introduced everywhere by Papal autho- 
rity. Our Church has never admitted this novelty into 
the Liturgy, for the good reason that the ancient Chris* 
tian Church did not allow the use of any musical in- 
struments during divine service, notwithstanding they 
were in use in the Old Testament Church.^ 

Such is the difference between the Roman Mass and 
our Liturgy. 

Did such a difference exist between the Liturgies of the 
Eastern and Western Churches in former, ancient times ? 

Before answering this question, we must notice, that 
in antiquity every individual Church of proximate loca- 
lity differed from each other in different rites, hymns, 
and prayers, which however did not form an essential 
part of the Liturgy, much more Western and Eastern 
Churches collectively. Even the very substance of the 
Liturgy, which for a long time was preserved in oral 
tradition, could not but undergo some changes in its 
outward form, though retaining its original substance. 
A detailed investigation of all these differences would 
require a great deal of time, and is not so very neces- 
sary after our preceding review of the origin and fate of 

^ Church History of Ixmooent, serenth cenfcoiy. 

3 For Thomas Aquinas writes : Ecdesia nostra non assumit instru- 
menta musica sicut cytharas et psalteria in divinas laudes, no yideatur 
judaizare. 

* Vide Joh. Chrysost. Horn, in Psal. 149. Theodoret. in Fsal. 149. 

c 2 
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the Roman Mass. We will therefore, for the present, 
turn our attention to the principal and more essential 
points of difference between the Roman Mass and our 
Liturgy, — those points in which the present Church of 
Rome has diverged from the path of purity and ortho- 
doxy of the ancient Church of Rome, — viz., {a) on the 
custom of the Church of Rome to celebrate her Liturgy at 
one and the same time, in the same Churchy on different 
altars, not separated by a wall from each other, — as also 
several Liturgies on one and the same altar in the course of 
the same day ; {b) on her custom of celebrating the usual 
Liturgy during the whole of Great Lent, instead of the 
Liturgy of the Presanctified Gifts ; (c) on the use of 
azymes ; (d) on the opinion held by her about the con- 
secration of the Host by the very words which were used 
at the institution of the Sacrament ; {e) on the communion 
of the people under one hind only ; and (/) on the rule 
for celebrating the Liturgy exclusively in the Latin tongue. 

Did all this exist in the ancient orthodox Church? 

a. The custom of celebrating several Liturgies, at the 
same time on different altars not separated from each 
other by a wall, never existed in the ancient Church, 
for then there was but one altar in each Church. That 
such was the case we are assured by the testimonies of 
the Fathers of the Church, and by writers both Western 
and Eastern, both ancient and of later date. Ignatius, 
in his Epistle to the Philadelphians, says : " We have 
one altar, in the same way as we have one Bishop with 
his presbyters and deacons.^' ^ Irenaeus, Eusebius, Atha- 
nasius, Gregory Nazianzen, Gregory of Nyssa, Socrates, 

1 Ignat. Ep. ad Philad. n. iv. 
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Theodoret, Evagrius, and many others,* mention but one 
altar in one and the same Church, in their writings. 
The same is expressed by the Western Fathers, and by 
writers both Catholic and Protestant, such as : Optatus, 
Augustine, Cardinal Bona, Lupus, Pagius,^ Bosquillot,-* 
Bergier,* and many others. Pagius,^ in his commen- 
tary on Baronius, and Bosquillot,^ in his historical 
re^ew of the Liturgy, have likewise very reason- 
ably proved that neither was it customary to celebrate 
several Liturgies on the same altar on the same day. 
Bosquillof s testimony is the more valuable as he him- 
self was a son of the Church of Bome. 
* 

b. In like manner, since the time of the Apostles, 
during the Great Lent, excepting Saturday and Sunday, 
there was no Liturgy celebrated at which the consecra- 
tion of the Host took place. Such is the testimony of 
Socrates the historian,^ and Simeon,® Bishop of Thessa- 
lonica. This custom of the ancient Church was con- 
firmed and legalised by the Councils of Laodicsea and 
that in Trullo, when it was ordered, that in all days 
of Great Lent, days of tears for our sins, excepting 
Saturday, Sunday, and Annunciation Day, no conse- 
cration of bread and wine should take place, but the 
Liturgy of the Presanctified be celebrated.^ 

^ Vide on these testiinonies Bingham, Ong. Ecclesias. Ub. yiii. ca]). 
vi. § 16, torn. iii. p. 229. 

2 Ibidem. 

3 Traits historique de la liturgie, liv. ii. c. 4. 
^ Dictionnaire the<>logique, word Autel. 

^ Fagius, Grit, in Baron, an. 313, n. xvii. 

> Bosqiiillot, Traits historique de la liturgie, liv. 2. 

7 Book V. ch. 22. 

s See Book on the Articles of Faith, question 55. 

9 Cone. Laod. canon 58. 
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c. With regard to azymes^ we find traces in antiquity 
of their having been used at the Sacrament of the Eu- 
charist — only by heretics. Epiphanius, of the fourth 
century^ says about the Ebionites^ that they^ in their 
daily celebration of the sacrament^ used azymes and 
water.^ Besides the Ebionites^ we find no such custom 
to have been in use until the eighth century, and even 
Epiphanius mentions it as a private custom, worthy of 
condemnation, and contrary to the general use of 
leavened bread. Besides, we have most positive proof, 
that in the ancient Church universal the Liturgy was 
celebrated in leavened bread, and not in azymes. For, 
besides a direct testimony, that from the very Apostolic 
times, the bread for the Eucharist was taken from the 
offerings of the people, and undoubtedly was the bread 
generally used, i.e., leavened^ (the remainder of these 
offerings went towards the agapse, and for the main- 
tenance of the Clergy and poor) — we have the testi- 
mony of the ancients to the fact, that the bread used 
by them in the Eucharist was the common bread pre- 
pared by them for home use. Thus S. Ambrose calls 
the bread prepared for the Sacrament, home-made 
bread.3 In Gregory the Great^s time a certain woman 
felt some doubts about the actual presence of Christ's 
Body under the form of bread, and called the mys- 
tical bread — a plain bread, the same as was used^ 

^ Epiph. hseres. Ebion. n. xyi. [But — ^is not this testimony on the 
other side ?] 

^ See a more detailed aooount in Bingham, Origin. Eccl. t. vi., lib. 15, 
c. 2, § i. ; as also Dmitrevskj's Exposition of the Liturgy, Ed. 4, 
Moscow, 1807, p. 11. § 9, p. 4, § 2 ; and in his Preface, p. 22, §. 26. 

' Ambros. de Sacrament, lib. ir. cap. ir. 

* This happened in the end of the sixth centoiy. Vide G^reg. M. idta, 
lib. ii 0. 41, in the codex of his works. 
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at home — because she had herself prepared it and 
brought it to Church. None of the ancients mention 
anything about azymes^ whereas they often call the 
bread used in the Eucharist — leavened. Passing over 
the testimonies on this subject of many Eastern Fathers 
and writers^ whose words may lose their full force in 
the eyes of a Romanist, we will turn our attention to 
the testimonies of the Roman Popes: — Melchiades,^ 
Siridus,^ Innocent,^ who called the bread used in the 
Eucharist fermented bread and not azymes. We do 
not allude to many other writers, for many of the hot- 
test defenders of Papal institutions say, that the use of 
azymes in the Church of Rome began in later times ;^ 
ergo it did not exist in antiquity. 

d. Of the ancient Church, the doctrine on the con- 
secration of the bread and wine in the Eucharist, was 
the same as that of the Grseco-Russian Church at pre- 
sent. In the Apostolic Constitutions, the manner of 
consecration is thus described : the Officiator, after pro- 
nouncing the words of Jesus Christ, in which He 
instituted the Sacrament of the Eucharist, remembering 
His passion, death, resurrection, ascension, and His 
second coming on earth, prays God graciously to receive 
the oblation, to send down His Holy Ghost, thereby 

^ Lib. Pontif. in yitft Melchiad. Hio fecit, ut oblationes oonseoratsB per 
ecclesias ex consecrate episcopi dirigerentnr, quod declaT&tarfermenium. 

' Ibidem in ritu Siricii. Hie constituit, ut nuilus presbyter missas 
celebraret per omnem hebdomadam, nisi consecratam episcopi loci desig- 
nati Busciperet declaratam, quod nominatur fermentum, [The Boman 
answers, which to my own mind are satisfaotoij, may be seen in the 
Dissertation on Azymes at the end of my Introduction to the History 
of the Holy Eastern Church. — ^Ed.] 

3 Innocent. I. Epist. xxy. ad Decent, c. 4, n. 8. 

* Bona, Ber. Liturg. lib. L p. 685 ; Encycl. Th^L Method. ; Bergier, 
word AzynL Vide also Hist. BceL Christ. Klein, torn. i. p. 480. 
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consecrating it^ and changing the bread into the true 
Body of Christ, and the wine into the true Blood of 
Christ.^ Justin Martyr says, that the consecration 
of the Host takes place through thanksgiving and 
prayer.2 Irenaeus^ and Origen* say the same, as also 
Cyril of Jerusalem, in his catechetical homilies.^ ^' The 
bread and wine in the Eucharist,^' he says, " after the 
invocation of the Holy Ghost, cease to be bread and 
wine, and become the Body and Blood of our Lord.'* 
The same idea, and sometimes in the very same words, 
is expressed by other fathers and writers of the ancient 
Christian Church, both Eastern and Western, such as 
Basil the Great,^ his brother Gregory of Nyssa,^ S. 
Chrysostom,^ Theophilus of Alexandria,^ Theodoret,*® 
Tertullian,^^ Origen,^^ Ambrose,*^ Optatus,^* Jerome,^^ 
Augustine,^^ Gregory the Great,^7 and many others. 

^ Const. Apost. lib. viii. cap. xii. p. 407. 

2 Just. Apol. ii. p. 97. 

3 Iren. lib. iy. cap. xxxir. Qui est a terra panis percipiens iayoca- 
tionem Dei, jam non communis panis est sed eucharistia. 

* Origen. in Matth. t. ii. p. 17, edit. Paris 1604 an. 

* Cyril. Cath. Myst. iii. n. iii. Myst. t. n. y. vii. p. 327. 
^ Basil. M. de Spirit. S. c. xxyii. 

' Greg. Nyss. orat. Cath. c. 37. 

s Chrysostom, horn. xzii. in Ccemeterii appellat. t. y. p. 487 ; hom. 
xzxiy. p. 436, edit. Francof. 

9 Theoph. Epist. pasch. in Max. Bibl. Fatr. t. y. p. 846, ed. 1677. 

10 Theodoret. dial. ii. t. iy. p. 84, 85. 
*i Tertull. contra Marc. lib. i. c. 23. 

^ Origen. in Matth. xy. t. ii. p. yii. edit. Paris. 

^ Ambros. de fide lib. 4, o. 5. 

i< Optat. lib. yi. pag. Ill ed. Paris, 1679 in altare postulatus (a Deo) 
descendit super Dona Spiritus Sanctus. 

u Hieron. Epist. 85, ad Eyagrium, ad quorum pieces Christi corpus 
sanguisque oonficitur. 

** August, de Trinitate Ub. iiL c iy. 

^ Chregor. M* Epist, Ub. yii, Ep. 63. Indict, ii« pag, 230, ed. Antyerp. 
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Besides^ in all ancient liturgies, not excepting the 
western one, after the words of our Lord, the invoca- 
tion of the Holy Ghost is read just as it is done in our 
Liturgy.^ 

e. Neither did the custom of offering the people com- 
munion in one kind only, exist in the ancient universal 
Church, for then all believers partook of the Body and 
Blood of Christ. We can see such to have been the 
case from the writings and example of the holy Apostles, 
— from the writings of the ancient rulers and teachers 
of the Church, and even from the testimony of Catholic 
writers themselves. Thus S. Mark says, that at the 
last Supper, all the disciples, without exception, partook 
of the Blood of Christ; and they all drank of it (the 
cup) .2 The same testimony we find in Justin^ and 
Irenseus* of the second century ; in Cyprian of the third 
century,. who writes: "We must partake not only of 
the Body, but also of the Blood of Christ, so as not to 
leave those whom we incite to spiritual warfare, de- 
fenceless and naked.^'^ In the fourth century, Cyril of 
Jerusalem says: "After communicating of Christ's 
Body, approach to the cup of His Blood. ^'^ Gregory 
Nazianzen says : " Eat of the Body of Christ and drink of 

^ In the present Liturgy of the Church of Home, the priest, before 
pronouncing the words of our Lokd, signing the Host with the sign of 
the Cross, says, " Ut nobis corpus et sanguis fiat dilectissimi Fihi Tui, 
Domini nostri Jesu Christi." 

2 S. Mark xiv. 23. 

3 Just. Apol. ii. p. 97 . . . . diaconi aut ministri distribuunt unicui- 
que prs&sentium, ut particlpent eum, in quo gratis actse sunt, panem et 
vijium. 

* Iren. lib. 4, contra hseres. p. 24, in Thesaur. Patr. t. iii. p. 390, 391. 

* Cypr. Ep. 54, ad Comelium, p. 77. Thesaur. Patr. t. iii. p. 393. 
^ Cyr. Hier. Mystag. t. n. ix. p. 301, edit. Oxon., et Mystag. iv. 

c 3 
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His Blood."^ The same idea is expressed by Ambrose^' 
Jerome,^ Augustine,* and others. Those heretics (Ma- 
nichees) who rejected the Blood of Christ, were strictly 
reproved by the rulers of the Church.^ Cardinal Bona^ 
a Latin writer of the seventeenth century says : " We 
know for certain, that in ancient times the dei^y and 
the people, men and women, communicated in both 
kinds.'*^ Notwithstanding this, Bona himself, and other 
Latin writers, endeavour to prove that the Communion 
in both kinds, was in ancient times a matter of indif- 
ference, i. e., that sometimes communion was received in 
one kind, sometimes in both, viz,, that at public worship 
in Church, the Eucharist was received in both kinds : 
but out of the Church, when used privately at home, 
(privata domestica), only in one kind. This happened, 
according to their opinion, in those cases, when the 
Host was brought home, or was kept for sick persons, 
or when taken for a journey, as well as when infants 
receive Communion. But, when relying on the testi- 
mony of Justin Martyr,^ who says, " That the Deacons 
used to carry the consecrated bread and wine to the 
houses of those who could not be present at the celebra- 

> Greg. Naz. orat 45, t i. p. 860, in Thes. Fair. t. iiL p. 298. 

' Ambros. de Saoram. lib. 4, o. 6, lib. 6, c 3, item lib. 1 officiomm 
cap. 41. Here it is said, that Bishop Siztus ordered the deacon Laa- 
rentius to oommunicateof the Blood of Ohbist, those who had received 
His Body. 

^ Hier. in 1 Ep. ad Cor. cap. ii. 

^ August Ep. zxiL ad Bonif. t. ii. p. 90, ed. Basil. 1569. 

^ Leon. M. Seimo iy. de quadrages. Max. BiU. Patrum, torn. yii. 
p. 1015, ed. lAigd. an, 1677. Qelas. apud Gratian. de consecrat. Dis- 
tine ii. cap. xiL 

* Bona, Ber. Liturg. lib. ii. cap. 18, § 1. 

^ Just. Apol. ii. p. 97. 
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tion of the Eucharist ; of Gregory Naaianzen,* who men- 
tions that his sister concealed the Body and Blood of 
Christ in her house. We may bear in mind Chrysos- 
tom^s letter^ to Pope Innpcent, where he says, that 
the soldiers who attacked the Church, spilt the Blood of 
Ch rist kept for sick persons. The testimony of Gregory 
the Great,3 who says that travellers sailing in ships, used 
to take the Body and Blood of Christ with them. The 
words of Bona himself, who assures us, that S. Zosimus 
communicated Mary the Egyptian of the Body and 
Blood of Christ.* The Apostolic Constitution, where 
in the list of persons communicating in both kinds, in- 
fants are mentioned;^ and lastly, the testimonies of 
Cyprian, Augustine, and very many others.^ We see 
that in ancient times, even in private cases, it was not 
customary to offer the Divine Sacrament in one kiioid 
only — of bread or wine. If even we do meet with some 
cases of Communion in one kind only, we must look 
upon them as exceptions made by the Church in case of 
extreme necessity. 

/. Lastly, in the ancient Church universal, we find no 
rule for celebrating the Liturgy, or any other service in 

1 Naz. orat. xL de Gorgon, p. 187. 

^ Oper. Chiysost. ep. ad Innocent, t. ill. p. 519, ed Montf. Paris, 
1721. Baronius (ad an. 404, t. v. p. 194, ed. Montf.) brings for- 
wfiurd this passage from Chrysostom, as a proof that in ancient times, 
not only the Body, but also the Blood of Ghbist, was kept for sick 
persons. 

* Greg. Mag. dial. iii. c. xxxvi. 

* Bona, Ber. Liturg. lib. iL cap. xviii. n. iL 

* Constit. Apost. lib. viii. c. 13 et 12. 

^ See a more detailed account in Bingham, t. yi. lib. 15, c. 4, § 7, 
where one may find the very words of Cyprian, Augustine, and others. 
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one language throughout the Christian world. On the 
contrary, we find quite another custom in force, viz., 
that service was performed in the national language, or 
one easily understood by the people. This is evident, 
first from the direct testimonies of the ancients. Thus, 
when Celsus reproved Christians for using during ser- 
vice, barbarous and unknown names and words, (mean- 
ing some Hebrew words, which even now remain in 
Church use), Origen answered, that ''The Greeks at 
prayers use Greek words, the Romans Latin. Every 
one praises God in his own language, and the Lord 
hearkens unto all praying in their own tongue."* Cas- 
siodorus says, that '' Each nation sings hymns of praise 
to the Creator in its own native tongue."^ Secondly, 
this follows from the ancient custom in the Christian 
Church, for all the congregation to take part in the 
psalmody and prayers, and answer the exclamations of 
the Deacons and Priests, in short prayers. This custom 
is mentioned as being a general one in all Churches in 
the Apostolic Constitution,^ in the works of Chrysos- 
tom,4 Jerome,* Basil the Great,^ and others. But this 
custom could not have taken place, if the service had 
been read in a tongue strange and unknown to the 
people. Thirdly, it is proved by the ancient cus- 
tom of translating the sacred Scriptures, and other 
Church books, into diflerent languages, as also by the 
example of the Egyptian hermits, who sang psalms and 

^ Orig. contra Celsum, lib. yiii. p. 402. 
^ Gassiod. in Psal. xliv. al. xly. 
3 Gonstit. Apost. lib. yiii. c. 6. 

* Chiysostom. homil. Ixxi. in Matt. p. 624, (ed Francf.) 

* Hieron. Epitaph. Faal®. cap. 10. 
' "* BasiL Ep; Iziii. ad Keocesariens. 
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performed service in the language of their country.^ 
And lastly, we can find further proof in the manifold 
exhortations to the people by the Church fathers, to 
listen attentively to the reading, singing and prayers, 
and to meditate on the truths contained in them.^ 

Thus, in the ancient orthodox Church, there were 
none of the diflerences which now essentially distinguish 
the Eoman Liturgy from ours. 

When, then, and on what occasion did these diflerences 
arise? .and are the reasons for the Church of Borne re- 
ceiving and retaining these customs until now, plausible ? 

fl. The custom of the Church of Borne, to celebrate 
several liturgies in one Church, on several altars, at one 
and the same time, began to show itself about the seventh 
century ; until then, we find no evidence of there having 
been several altars in one Church. Gregory the Great, 
in the end of the sixth century, in his letter to the Bishop 
Palladius, is the first to mention thirty altars, erected 
by this Bishop in one Church.^ We may suppose, that 
soon after this, the very custom of celebrating masses 
on several of them at one time, took rise. Cardinal 
Bona, alluding to Gregory's letter, and the expressions 
of other writers, who make mention of several altars in 
one church, not separated by a wall, notices, that the 
increase in the number of altars was then useless, for it 
was then forbidden to celebrate Liturgies more than 
once a day, in the same church ;^ and this prohibition 

^ To be found in their biographies. 

^ Basil. Homil. in Fs. xxviiL Serm. 1, in Fsal. lix. Beg. breyior. cap. 

278. 
3 Gregor. Mag. lib. Ep. 50, ad Fallad. Episcop. 
^ Bon. Ber. Liturg. lib. 14, n. 3. 
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of course arose on account of some custom contrary to 
it. A writer of the eighth century, Bede, says, that 
in his time, in some monasteries, (probably in spite of 
the prohibition,) masses were performed in different 
divisions (oratoriis) of one church, in which the altars 
stood.^ This custom of performing several masses in 
the day on the same altar, arose, as Klein^ supposes, 
between the seventh and tenth century ; and according 
to our church historian,^ in the tenth. It arose, as 
Bosquillot supposes, from the devotion of the priests 
and the piety of Christians, who having increased in 
number, could not all be present at the same time at the 
celebration of the Liturgy. In order to give all of them 
an opportunity of attending Divine Service on great 
festivals, several masses were performed during the day, 
and very likely on the same altar, for Bosquillot men- 
tions this immediately after proving that in the ancient 
Church, Liturgy was not celebrated more than once 
a day on the same altar.*^ This novelty, about the 
thirteenth century, became a regular abuse, and is men- 
tioned with grief by Latin writers.^ The custom of 

^ Ibidem, apud Bonam. 
3 Hist Eccles. Christ. Klein, t. i. p. 580, 581. 
> Church History, by Innocent, ed. 1821, S. Petersburg. Part ii. 
p. 135. 

* Traits historique de la liturgie, M. Bosquillot, liv. 2, c. 4. 

* Vide apud Bonam lib. i. c. 15, § 6. Solebant (eo tempore) nonnuUi 
sacerdotes plures missas in unam colligere, celebrantes missam diei vel 
aliam prsecipuam suo ordine usque ad offertorium, turn aliam incipien- 
tes, usque ad eundem locum, deinde tertiam et quartam eodem modo. 
Postea tot secretas orationes recitaverant quot initio dicebant. . . . Ori- 
ginem hi\ju8 abusus adsoribit Petrus sacerdotum cupiditati, qui quum 
jBicitum esse scirent, pluries in die celebrare, has plurium missarum in- 
atumes inyenerunt, ut devotioni multorum, unica oelebratione satisfa- 
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celebrating several masses a day^ on tlie same altar in 
one church, was never approved of even by the Church 
of Bome ; so that Pope Alexander annulled this custom 
and ordered three masses to be performed on the same 
altar only once a year, on Christmas Day.^ This regu- 
lation exists even at present,^ but seems to be in little 
force, as we see constant examples of its being neglected. 
As this custom contradicts the existing regulation of the 
Church of Rome, we do not think it worth while to pay 
attention to those trifling arguments which are adduced 
in its favour. We will but notice, that the custom of 
celebrating several Liturgies in the day on the same 
altar, or at the same time on different altars, not sepa- 
rated from each other by a wall, as well as the celebra- 
tion of private masses, deprives the Liturgy of its essen- 
tial solemnity, distracts the attention of the congregation, 
and makes a strange and unpleasant impression on one's 
feelings, unaccustomed to such a spectacle. Possibly 
Roman Catholics do not experience it, being accustomed 
to it, as well as to read psalms and prayers during Divine 
Service, with their prayer book always with them. 

A. When, and on what occasion, the Church of Rome 
received the custom (contrary to her own regulations) 
of celebrating the usual Litui^, and not that of the 
Presanctified during Lent, we cannot positively say. 

c. The use of azymes became universal in the West 
not earlier than the eleventh century. Some writers, 

cientes, plura pro uno sacrifioio stipendia acciperent. [But surely this 
passage does not blame the repetition of masses on the same altar, but 
merely a slovenly way of repetition.] See also Histor. Eool. Klein, tom. 
i. pag. 580. 

* Histor. Eccl. Klein, tom. i, p. 581. 

* Vide Catech. Puget. tom. ii. p. 680. 
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however, trace their origin a great deal earlier, mention 
being made of them in the works of Alcuin (eighth cen- 
tury) and Rabanus Maurus (ninth century) ; but there is 
no doubt that, even if they were used in the West 
before this time, it was only by a few priests : for Pho- 
tius, in his epistle to the Roman Pope, when enume- 
rating all the novelties of the West, makes no mention 
at all of azymes; whereas he would most certainly not 
have kept silence about them if they had been gene- 
rally used in the Western Churches. In the eleventh 
century, Michael Cerularius, in the presence of the 
Council and Emperor, vehemently opposed the use of 
azymes in the Eucharist by the Church of Rome, in- 
stead of leavened bread. The occasion of this innova- 
tion was, in Cardinal Bona's opinion, the cooling of the 
Christian devotion to the services of the Church.* 
When they ceased to bring bread with them for the 
Eucharist, or brought such as was unfit for it, the 
Clergy were obliged to prepare it themselves; and 
they substituted azymes in the place of leavened bread, 
on account of its being more easily prepared and better 
kept, making them in the form of the denarius (in re- 
membrance of those denarii which were the price of our 
LoRD^s Blood, as say the contemporaries of this inno- 
vation), and ordering the people to bring the same sort 
of wafers with them, instead of bread. The Latins 
themselves at that time attacked and reproved this in- 
novation ;2 another proof of its late origin, for no one 

^ Tide Bona, Ber. Liturg. 1. 1, cap. 23, § 29. 

^ E^., Bemold, Priest of Constance. Vide Bemold. de ordine Bioman. 
ap. Gassandrum in Liturgicis c. xxvii. Also Yassii Thesaur. Theol. de 
symbol coente Dom. p. 263, ed. Hags Comit. 1658, 4to. ; et Bon. £er. 
Liturg. lib. 1, c xxiii. § ix. ed. Baris, 1672. 
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would have attacked the use of azymes if it had been 
retained in the Church of Rome from ancient times. 

I 

Notwithstanding all this, many Western theologians 
defend this custom, saying that Jesus Christ Himself 
celebrated the sacrament of the Eucharist on azymes, 
for at that time the Jews had no leavened bread. But 
there is no direct mention made in the Gospel history 
that the bread which our Lord Jesus Christ blessed 
and consecrated into His Body was unleavened. On 
the contrary, the word oipro$, used by all the Evange- 
lists, as the Greeks remark, means leavened bread ;^ 
whereas unleavened bread is called in the Gospel a!|ujxo;. 
The supposition that at that time the Jews had no 
leavened bread is not so forcible and plausible as is 
thought; for Jesus Christ held the Last Supper a day 
before the Jewish Passover, whereas the days of un- 
leavened bread began from the very Passover. Another 
circumstance of still greater moment is, that the Church 
received the Sacrament of the Eucharist through the 
Apostles, who certainly knew how their Lord celebrated 
it, and how all believers ought to celebrate it ; and we 
saw that the ancient Orthodox Church used leavened 
bread, and not azymes, for the Eucharist. Conse- 
quently, neither the Apostles, from whom the primitive 
Church received this Sacrament, and whose example 
she no doubt followed unerringly, nor Jesus Christ 
Himself, ever instituted the use of azymes. If not, we 
must suppose that the Apostles and the whole primitive 
Church, till the ninth or eleventh century, erred with 

1 "Apros (from alpw, I lift — elevate) means a bread which rises, from 
the leaven and salt. Michael Cemlar. Ep. in Baanagii Thesaur. t. iii 
part. 1, p. 277. 
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regard to this subject ; a circumstance which cannot be 
admitted even by the hottest partizans of Papal inno« 
vation. 

d. Bergier supposes that the opinion of the Host 
being consecrated by the words of Jesus Christ arose 
in the fourteenth century, and was finally received in 
the fifteenth. In fact, until then, there were no dis- 
putes or discussions on this subject between the Eastern 
and Western writers. The arguments on which this 
opinion rested were, partly, some passages of Tertullian 
and Ambrose;^ partly the dogmatical consideration, ef 
its being more proper to belieye the consecration of the 
Host to take place by Divine words, than by the prayer 
of the Priest. But the above-mentioned passages of 
Tertullian and Ambrose do not in the least favour the 
doctrine of the Western Church ;2 and besides those 
very same Fathers, in other parts of their works, show 
plainly enough that the consecration of the Host takes 
place through the thanksgiving and prayers in which 
the Holy Ghost is invoked.^ With regard to the dif- 
ferent dogmatical considerations, we must notice that 



^ They are adduced by Paget in his Oatechism, torn. ii. p. 718. 

^ Tertullian speaks of the institution of the Sacrament by Jbsitb 
Ghsist, and not of its celebration by priests : " Acceptum panem et 
distributum discipulis corpus ilium suum fecit, dicendo, Hoc est corpus 
meum." S. Ambrose, proving the Beal Presence of the Body and 
Blood of Chbibt in the Eucharist, says : '* Here it is not the word or 
power of man that acts, but the Almighty Word of Gk)D ; for which 
reason the Priest pronounces the words of Jestjb Chbibt oyer the offers 
ings presented." 

^ See above, an answer to the question, whether there ever existed in 
the ancient Church an opinion, that the bread and wine in the Eucha- 
rist ara consecrated by the words of institution. 
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Jesus Christ Himself gave His Apostles^ and their 
successors^ the right and power to celebrate the most 
holy Sacrament of His Body and Bloody in His Com- 
mandment^ '^ Do this in My remembrance." 

e. The custom of giving the Holy Eucharist in one 
kind arose in the Church of Bome about the twelfth 
century.^ True, it did appear (as we remarked above) 
even earlier than this — in the time of Leo I. and Ge- 
lasius (fifth century), among the Manichees — but was 
at the same time sentenced by the Church. In the 
twelfth century, some of the Western Christians ex- 
pressed their opinion that the people might communi- 
cate in one kind only ; for, said they, in each of these 
kinds our Lord Jesus Christ is entirely contained. 
Thus, since 1250, very many persons, fearing to spill^ 
the Blood of Christ at the Communion, and considering 
the inconvenience arising on these occasions of very many 
communicating, when it was hardly possible to have a 
proper sized chalice and the necessary quantity of wine, 
began to give the Eucharist in one kind only of bread.^ 
In course of time this custom circulated throughout 
the whole of the West, was confirmed by the Councils 
of Constance, Basle^ and Trent, and was generally used 
in the churches subject to the Pope; though at first it 
was not received by all, and was even reproved by very 

^ Bona thinks bo, in his Ber. liturg. lib. ii. cap. 18, § 1 ; Chemnitios 
in Examine Condi. Trident, par. ii. in dissert, de Communione sub 
utraque specie j and others. 

s Bona, Ber. Liturg. lib. ii. cap. 18, § 1. 

8 See Decretum Gersonis, editum Constantis (1417 an.), where thir- 
teen reasons are adduced in excuse of this innovation ; reasons so trifling 
and absurd, that they are not worth being mentioned. 
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many Western theologians.^ Wishing, however, to give 
a legal appearance even to this innovation, the Western 
Church endeavours to defend it, both by Scripture and 
tradition. Romanists in this case usually quote S. 
Mark viii. 19, and Acts ii. 42. But in the first case 
the breaking of bread undoubtedly refers to a plain 
supper, and not to the Sacrament of the Eucharist ; for 
the Sacrament had not then been instituted by Jesus 
Christ. In the latter case, even if we suppose that 
the breaking of bread does denote the Sacrament of the 
Eucharist, still we must agree that here a figure of 
speech is made use of, in which a part is taken for the 
whole, if only we bear in mind the plain commandment 
and example given by the Apostles (1 Cor. xi. 28),^ how 
to perform the Sacrament of the Eucharist, and how of 
course it was performed in the Apostolic Church. As 
to the remark of the Romanists, that in the ancient 
Church it was customary to carry the Sacrament to the 
absent, and especially to sick persons and prisoners, in 
one kind, that of bread, we cannot but admit its injus- 
tice. We saw above that, even in these extreme cases, 

^ Vide Exam. Goncil. Trident, par. ii. p. 240. 

3 It is worthy of notice that the eleventh chapter of the first epistle 
to the Corinthians, in which this instruction is found, begins with the 
following words : " Be je followers of me, even as I am also of Chbist. 
Now I praise you, brethren, that ye remember me in all things, and 
keep the ordinances as I dehvered them to you." And then, a few 
verses after, the Apostle continues : " For I have received of the Lord 
that which also I delivered unto you, That the Lord Jesus the same 
night in which He was betrayed took bread ; and when He had given 
thanks. He brake it, and said. Take, eat, this is My Body. . . . After 
the same manner also He took the cup, when He had supped, saying, 
This cup is the New Testament in My Blood : this do ye, a« oft as ye 
drink of it, in remembrance of Me." 
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the Sacrament was given in both kinds when it was 
possible^ and when there was no urgent necessity to 
deviate from the general rule. But why should a Chris- 
tian voluntarily and unnecessarily estrange himself from 
communicating of the most precious Blood of Christ? 
To act thus is to go against our Lord's plain command- 
ment^ which enjoins us that, '' except we eat the flesh 
of the Son of Man, and drink His Blood, we have no 
life in us" (S. John vi. 53) ; to act contrary to the ex- 
ample of the Apostles and the ancient Orthodox Church, 
for both the Apostles and all orthodox Christians of the 
primitive Church, received and gave the Holy Eucha- 
rist in both kinds of bread and wine. The Council of 
Trent, when anathematizing those who desired com- 
munion in both kinds, ought to have recalled to memory 
the words of the ancient, venerated Pontifiis of Rome, 
Gelasius and Leo the Great. " We have come to know," 
says the first,^ " that many" (meaning the Manichees) 
" receive the Body of Christ, but do not communicate 
of His holy Blood. Let such persons either communi- 
cate in both kinds, or be deprived the Sacrament quite ; 
for one cannot admit, without ofiending the sanctity (of 
the Sacrament) such a diversion of one and the same Sa-! 
crament," " Those who act in this manner," says Leo, 
(i. e., communicating of the Body of Christ alone) 
^^must be separated from the communion of saints." ^ 

/. Lastly, the custom of performing the Liturgy only 
in the Latin tongue began to appear from the time of 
the conversion of barbarians to Christianity. Having 

^ Gelas. apud Gratian. do Consecrat. distinct, ii. cap. xii. 
2 Leo. Sermo iv. de quadrages. (Max. BibL Patr. t. vii. p. 1015, ed. 
Lugdun. 1677.) 
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received their faith from Bome^ they at the same time 
received the Latin laws^ customs^ and very language; 
and whereas the Latin language was then the general 
language of literature throughout Western Europe^ so 
that all acts of law^ books^ &c.^ were written in it^ no 
wonder that it was also retained in the Divine Service* 
Till the eleventh century, however, it was only a cus- 
tom ; no legal injunction of using the Latin language 
in the Divine Service existed, so that in the Slavonic 
districts service was for a long time performed in the 
native tongue, and in Spain in Spanish, and that too 
with the consent of the Popes. Pope John VIII., in 
the ninth century, was the first to prohibit the use of 
Slavonic at Divine Service in Bulgaria, substituting 
the Latin in its stead. The reason of this until now 
unheard of demand was, most likely, the disputes be- 
tween the Patriarch of Constantinople and the Pope 
about Bulgaria. Admitting the use of the Latin tongue, 
the Bulgarians were obliged to admit the Latin Clergy, 
as well as the authority of the Pope. John VIII. him- 
self, however, became persuaded in the injustice of his 
demands, and consented to the use of Slavonic in the 
Divine Service in Bulgaria. The same liberty was con- 
ceded to the Bohemians, Hungarians, and Poles. About 
one hundred years later Pope John XII. renewed the 
demand of John VIII. : he wished to introduce Latin 
bishops and priests in the lands of the Slavonians, as 
well as the Latin tongue into their Chnrch service. 
Gregory VII., who introduced the Latin service into 
Spain and other countries, called (in 1080) Vratislaus 
Duke of Bohemians wish, to retain the Slavonic in the 
service, a wicked wish. At last, the Council of Con- 
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stance (in 1416) prohibited the nse of any language 
except the Latin in the Divine Service. Vain were the 
subsequent endearours of the Bohemians and Poles to re- 
ceive the permission of the Popes and Councils to retain 
their native tongue for Church use. The Popes, wish- 
ing to keep them in submission, found their petitions 
impious. The arguments used by Catholics to justify 
this law of their Church, evidently opposite to the ob- 
ject of the institution of the Liturgy, in fact favour it 
but little. " By these means, they say, all the corrup- 
tions, which can easily make their way into the Liturgy, 
when translated into other languages, are done away 
with; the unity of faith and rites is preserved; the 
clergy are incited to the study of the Latin language, 
and by means of it of other sciences, and can more easily 
master the works of the holy Fathers.*^* But the 
purity of the Liturgy, and especially the unity of faith 
and even external rites, do not depend upon the lan- 
guage: the Greek and Russian Churches are living 
witnesses of this. With regard to the clergy being in- 
cited through this to the study of sciences, we must 
notice that there are many other means towards this. 
On the other side, nothing can recompense the loss a 
nation experiences when its Church service is per- 
formed in an unknown tongue : through this the people 

^ See Institut. in mod. Cat. Paget, torn. ii. p. 59S; De Maistre, 
torn. L cap. 20. These are their strongest arguments, so that we pass 
over the rest. But these are all secondary reasons ; the principal one, 
on which the Western theologians are silent, but which is of itself ap- 
parent, is that the universal introduction of the Latin tongue, and with 
it of Latin rites and clergy, offered the Popes the best means of subject- 
ing the churches to their own authority. 
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are deprived of the means of taking part in the general 
prayers of the Churchy and at the same time are 
robbed of the moral advantage naturally arising from 
hearing and understanding the Liturgy. Experience 
confirms the truth of this. In Church, during Roman 
Mass, the people listen, and understand not; many 
stand with their faces turned away from the altar on 
which the Mass is celebrated ; each member of the con- 
gregation has his book with him, and occupies his time 
during Mass in reading psalms, and specially composed 
prayers ; and thus the public service is changed into a 
private prayer of each person — a thing quite contrary 
to the idea of the Liturgy. And all the means used by 
the rulers of the Church of Rome to recompense this 
loss, viz., the composition of prayers adapted to the 
different parts of the Liturgy, the explanation of differ- 
ent rites, &c., are quite inadequate. We find, besides, 
that the Catholics themselves, feeling the disadvantage 
of performing the Liturgy in a language unknown to 
the people, often translate, and even publish, their mass 
in the native tongue, for private use, and even read it 
during the Church service. 

Such is the origin of the differences essentially di- 
viding our Liturgy from that of the Church of Rome ! 
such are the arguments used by the Western Church in 
justification of her innovations ! The late appearance 
of these differences, — the triviality, we may say, of the 
causes which led to their appearance and retention in 
the Western Church, — show plainly enough how ut- 
terly void they are of any foundation. How is it, then, 
that the Church of Rome retains these innovations? 
Is she ignorant that she is acting most unjustly in this 
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ease ? . . . We do not take upon ourselves to answer 
these questions ; suffice it for us to see that^ in cele- 
brating the holy Sacrament of the Body and Blood of 
Christ^ she has in many respects deviated from the 
purity and orthodoxy of the Holy, (Ecumenical, and 
Apostolic Church, intermixing human inventions in the 
work of God. We render thanks to our Lord Jesus 
Christ, Who has deigned to make us participators of 
His holy Sacrament in the bosom of the holy, orthodox 
Church of the East ; deigned to let us hear the holy 
Liturgy handed down to us by the unstained hands of 
S. Basil and S. Chrysostom, in our native tongue! 
May He pour down His light upon those of our bre- 
thren who, from ignorance or stubbornness of heart, or 
the counsel of the enemy, alienate themselves from the 
communion with the Orthodox Church, so that they 
'^ henceforth be no more children tossed to and fro, and 
carried about with every wind of doctrine by the sleight 
of man.'' (Eph. iv. 14.) 
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Sunday after Christmas 
Circumcision, and S. Basil the 

Great's day .... 

Week before Epiphany 



„ xxi. 33 — 13 
Luke X. 16—21 
Matt. ii. 13—23 

Luke ii. 20—22 ; vi. 

17—23 
Mark i. 1—8 



Acts vi. 1 to viiL 4 
Kom. viii. 2 — 13. 
Gtsl. i. 11 to ii 5. 

Col. ii. 8—12 ; Epl 

i. 16—21. 
2 Tim. iy. 5—8. 



Epiphany . 

Week after Epiphany . 



Matt iii. 13—17 
„ iv. 12—17 



Tit. ii. 11, et seq. 
1 Cor. i. 10—17. 



Week of the Pharisee . 


. Luke xviii, 10 — 15 


2 Tim. iii. 10—15. 


„ of the Prodigal Son . 


„ XV. 11—32 


1 Cor. vi. 12—20. 


,) Meat allowable . 


. Matt. Txv. 31— 46 


„ viii. 8 — 1^. 


„ Cheese allowable 


„ vL 14—20 


E>om.xiii. 12 toxiv. J 


1 Week of Lent . 


. Johni. 43— 51 


Heb. xi. 17—32. 


2 „ ... 


. Markii. 1— 12 


„ i. 10 to ii 1. 


3 „ ... 


„ viii. 45 to ix. 1 


„ iv. 14 to V. 1( 


4 „ ... 


„ h. 17—32 


„ vi. 13 to vii. ( 


5 „ ... 


„ X. 33 — 45 


„ ix. 8— 23. 


6 (Palm) 


. John xii. 1 — 18 


PhiL iv. 4—9. 


Holy Monday . 


. Matt TTiv. 3—12 




„ Tuesday . 


„ xxiv. 36—51 




„ Wednesday 


„ xxvi. 6 — 56 




„ Thursday . 


» »» 




„ Friday 


» >» 




„ Saturday . 


„ xxviii. 1 — 15 


Bom. vi. 3—10. 



■PISTLES READ DURING THE LITURGY. 
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In ths Chijbch op Bome. 

25 Decembris, Natale Domini. Ad 
primam missam in nocte 
Ad secundam mJHflam in aurora 
Ad tertiam missam in die 
Deoembris, Festum S. Steph. 
protomart. .... 



Luc. ii. 1 — 15 
„ ii. 8— 21 
Johan. i. 1 — 15 



Tit. ii. 14 ad fin. 

„ iii. 4 — 8. 
Heb. i. 1—13. 



Matt, xxiii. 34 ad fin. Act. vi. 8 — 11 j vii. 

54 ad fin. 



27 Deoembris, S. Johan. Apost. . 

28 „ SS. Innocentium . 
Dominica infra octayam Nat.Dom. 
iHes Circumcis 



Domin. ii*** post Natiy. 



Johan. xxi. 19 — 25 
Matt. ii. 13—19 
Luc. ii. 21—40 
„ ii. 21—40 



Eccles. XV. 1 — 7. 
Apoc. xiv. 1 — 6. 
Tit. ii. 11 ad fin. 
ii. 11—13. 



9) 



Matt. ii. 13 — 15 ; iii. „ ii. 11 — 13 ; iiL 



Bpiphania Dom. 


Bom. mfra octay. Epiph. 


99 


ii*** post Epiph. . 


» 


... 

m* „ 


ft 


IT „ 


9) 


yta 


99 




99 


in Septuages. 


99 


in Sexages. 


99 


in Quinquages. . 


99 


i™ Qnadrag. 


99 




99 


• ••_ 

m* 


99 


IT if 


» 


de Fassione 


> 


in pahnis post bened. 




ad missam, Matt. 


Feria 2 maj. hebdomadis 


9) 


3 


it 


4 


it 


5 


99 


6 in Paiasceue . 



palm 
xxvi. 



13—17 
„ ii. 1—12 
Luc. ii. 42 ad fin. 
Johan. ii. 1 — 12 
Matt. viii. 1 — 14 
yiii. 23—28 
xiu. 24^-31 



a 



a 



4-7. 

Isa. Ix. 1 — 7. 
Bom. xii. 1 — 6. 
xu. 6—17. 
xii. 17 ad fin. 
„ xiii. 8 — 11. 
Col. iii. 12—18. 



19 



9} 



1 Cor. ix. 24 — 6 seq. c. 
2Cor.xi.l9-30adfin. 

1 Cor. xiii. 1 ad fin. 

2 Cor. vi. 1—11. 
Eph. v. 1—8. 

„ V. 1—10. 
Gal. iv. 22 ad fin. 



* Ssbbato Sancto . 



„ XX. 1 — 17 
Luc. viii. 4 — 16 

„ xviii. 31 ad fin. 
Matt. iv. 1—12 

„ xvii. 1 — 10 
Luc. xi. 14—20 
Johan. vi. 1 — 16 

„ viii. 44 ad fin. Heb. ix. 11 — 16. 
Matt. xxi. 1 — 10 ; Ex. xv. 27 — 8 seq. cap. ; 
1—62 seq. cap. ; Phil. ii. 5—12. 
Johan. xii. 1 — 10 Isa. L 5 — 11. 
Marc. xiv. 1—42 seq. c. Jer. xi. 18 — 21. 
Luc.xxii.l — 54seq.c. Isa. IxiL 12 ; L 1 — 8. 
Johan. xiii. 1—16 1 Cor. xi. 20—33. 
„ xviii., et xix. Os. vi. 1 — 7 ; Exod. 

1—38 xiL 1—12. 

Matt, xxviii 1 — 18 Col. iii. 1 — 5. 



LOVDON : 

PBIKTED BY JOSEPH MABTEMB ABD BOIT, 

ALDEB8GATE BTBEET. 
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